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Foreword 


A FEw words of explanation are necessary as to the 
circumstances under which this little book has come 
to be published. The chapters, grouped under the 
title, ‘‘ The Voice of the Layman,” were put into 
practically their present form in 1919, shortly after 
the writer was demobilised from the Army in 
Germany. They were not intended for immediate 
publication, and it seemed desirable that, if they 
were ever published, a certain interval should be 
allowed to elapse, in case the views expressed should, 
in the light of further deliberation, be seen to be 
extreme and unreasonable. This consideration, 
allied to a certain diffidence on the part of the 
author, has allowed this period of probation to 
extend for so long a time that he had virtually 
decided that the moment for publication had passed. 
It is only at the suggestion of some friends, whose 
opinion he values, that these pages are now sub- 
mitted to the public eye. 

Since “The Voice of the Layman” was first 
written, two events have come to pass which are of 
profound importance in the history of the Anglican 
Church. One, the passing into law of the Enabling 
Bill, will undoubtedly make for a more real participa- 
tion of Churchmen and Churchwomen in the work 
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and deliberations of the Church. The other, which 
is of such recent occurrence that its full significance 
cannot as yet be accurately gauged, is the holding 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1920. The Encyclical 
Letter, which laid down on the broadest lines of 
Christian brotherhood the paramount necessity of 
unity among the different Churches of Christendom, 
and suggested preliminary steps that might be taken 
towards the realisation of this ideal, may well come 
in future times to be recognised as one of the historic 
documents, not only of the Anglican Communion, 
but of the Catholic Church. 

In spite, however, of the changes produced or 
probable owing to these two events, the writer is 
bold enough to believe that, if the suggestions 
outlined in the pages that follow had any value 
eighteen months ago, their value is not diminished 
now. The need for collective witness to the highest 
ideals in our national life is greater now than it was 
immediately after the signing of the Armistice, and 
this witness can only be given to the fullest effect 
in and through the Churches in England. And, that 
they may be inspired to give this witness, the one 
essential requirement seems even more clearly than 
before to be a real union of sympathy and under- 
standing not only between Church and Church, but 
between clergy and laity, and in this respect the 
pages that follow are as pertinent now as when they 
were written. 

The second half of this book is largely independent 
of the first, in that it contains more the thoughts 
of the writer himself than an attempt to interpret 
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the point of view of the laity. But the two have this 
connection, that any suggestions offered in the latter 
part are largely the fruit of reflection based on and 
directed by the spirit of the former, and for this 
reason it has been thought fit to include both in the 
same volume. 

The writer wishes to express his very warm 
thanks to the Rev. S. E. Swann, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, for his kindness in reading the proofs 
and for his kindly criticism and suggestions. 


Ces) 
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I. The Voice of the Layman 


The Laity 


From the point of view of the Church, the laity fall 
into a number of fairly distinct classes. We find 
first the comparatively small number of enthusiastic 
Churchmen who take a real part in the administra- 
tion of parochial or diocesan affairs. Next, there is 
the larger class, of those who are generally in Church 
once on Sundays, sometimes from inclination, 
sometimes from a sense of duty and the desire to set 
an example, but who would be aghast at the sugges- 
tion that they give more definite proof of their 
allegiance in the direction, for instance, of teaching 
in a Sunday School, or assisting in the services of 
the Church. Still dealing with the educated laity, 
we find an even larger class, consisting of those who, 
though perhaps in full sympathy with the moral and 
ethical standpoint of Christianity, are for one reason 
or another seldom to be found inside the doors of a 
Church. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the class first mentioned above, the laity have 
been almost entirely voiceless in all things that 
concern their membership of the Church. This is 
the fault of circumstances more than of their parish 
clergy or themselves. Very many of them are busy 
men, who have only Saturday and Sunday at home, 
and in consequence their opportunity of getting to 
know the clergy sufficiently well to break down the 
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natural barriers of reserve are severely limited. 
With the best will in the world, the Clergy, in view 
of the size of the average parish, and their multi- 
farious duties, cannot see all their congregation very 
frequently, and often when they do meet it is in a 
drawing-room, and there is a danger that conversa- 
tion may be restricted to polite inconsequences, or 
an artificial show of interest in each other’s affairs. 
The clergy would value expressions of opinion from 
the laity, but it is difficult to secure it under these 
circumstances without appearing “ professional ”’ 
or malapropos, while the layman, for his part, may 
have strong views, but is afraid that if he ventures 
unasked on comment or criticism he may be thought 
to be interfering, and so his real thoughts go often 
unsaid. 

One of the most significant results of the war has 
been that this reticence of the layman has been 
broken down. The first to rejoice at this are the 
Chaplains. As one of them put it to a lay friend, 
‘““We have been promoted from the drawing-room 
to the smoke-room. You no longer find it necessary 
to make conversation while we are about, or to wait 
to behave and talk naturally till we have gone.” 
The layman is meeting the local curate under 
conditions that militate against artificiality. In 
dug-outs or billets hundreds of informal discussions 
have arisen; and while the layman has found that 
the parson is as human as himself, the parson has 
learned more about the layman, his real opinions and 
his real difficulties, than in the old days could have 
been discovered in ten years of formal conferences. 
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And having, so to speak, found his voice, the layman 
is becoming conscious of an interest, hitherto unfelt, 
in the Church which he is learning to look upon as 
jis, and his views are crystallising and becoming 
increasingly definite. 

It is more than worth while, it is essential, that 
these views should be carefully and sympathetically 
studied. They may not be all sound; some 
criticisms that the layman has to make may be based 
on a misconception of the real teaching or practice 
of the Church; but their consideration cannot but 
be sheer gain, if whatever truth there is in them be 
honestly admitted, and any error faithfully pointed 
out. 

This study naturally falls into two sub-divisions ; 
firstly, an examination of what laymen think of 
God, and of religion in the abstract; and, secondly, a 
reproduction of their opinions as to the Church, from 
the more external point of view of her organisation 
and administrative capacity. With the former of 
these two aspects of the question many writers have 
dealt at length, and this book will be concerned 
almost exclusively with the second. At the same 
time the two are so interdependent that it will be 
necessary to attempt summarily to indicate what 
seem to be the salient features in the religious out- 
look of the average layman. To this task the 
remainder of the chapter will be devoted. 

It may be said without any doubt that the majority 
of those who had any real grasp of the principles of 
Christianity before the war have not lost this grasp 
in consequence of the war. Among younger officers 
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there is a large amount of indifference, real or 
assumed, but this is very largely the fruit of public 
school religion, and they will assuredly grow out of 
this attitude with a little more experience of life. 
Older men of all ranks are almost invariably sympa- 
thetic towards the work of chaplains ; many senior 
officers find real help for themselves in worship, and 
even those who do not are anxious to give men under 
their command every possible facility for attendance 
at services. Christianity has not suffered the moral 
and intellectual débacle that its enemies hoped and 
many of its professors expected, as a result of the 
war. The layman’s faith has survived, and in many 
cases it is a stronger faith. 

But it is a faith that has become more simple and 
more personal. Men have, half unconsciously, been 
putting what they have been taught of God to the 
critical test of their own need and their own experi- 
ence. What has survived this test they hold fast, 
because it is truth dearly bought by their own souls’ 
adventure, and not because it is mediated by any 
branch of organised Christianity. The writer recalls 
to mind several senior officers in the same battalion, 
regular and devout Churchmen at home, who had 
living with them a Wesleyan Chaplain. Knowing 
the power for God that this man was in their own 
lives, and in the lives of those under their command, 
they habitually attended his services of the Holy 
Communion. It was not that they had weighed in 
their own minds the relative value of the Wesleyan 
Church and the Church of England; still less had 
they any conscious intention of an act of schism. To 
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them, the Church of England did not matter ; what 
did matter was that in the teaching and life of the 
Wesleyan they found just that God-given help that 
met their needs. They may have been right or 
wrong in their action. Who shall judge them ? 
What is much more important than any judgment is 
that this attitude of mind should be recognised as 
being very prevalent among a large number of the 
best of our laity. 

The layman, as a matter of fact, did, during the 
war, feel more conscious of allegiance to particular 
Chaplains than to the Church or Churches that sent 
them out to minister to him. And parallel to, and 
almost simultaneous with, this discovery, another 
equally significant fact emerged as a result of discus- 
sions between chaplains and laymen. It was this— 
that the Church has in the past almost always laid 
special emphasis on the things that interest the 
layman least. Questions of ecclesiastical law and 
custom, arguments as to the use or non-use of this 
or that article of ministerial vestments, that used 
in the old days to be good for at least two columns 
of acrimonious correspondence in the Church news- 
papers, aroused in the lay mind feelings either of 
indifference or irritation. The writer is not con- 
cerned for a moment to defend this point of view. 
Perhaps the laity are entirely at fault; perhaps the 
Church is to blame for not teaching them the 
meaning of her rubrics, and the essential importance 
of orthodoxy in belief and practice. But it is 
abundantly clear that, to whomsoever the blame is 
to be ascribed, the Church and her laity have had 
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divergent views as to the relative importance of the 
various sides of her activity, and to this divergence 
may fairly be attributed much of the misunderstand- 
ing and want of mutual appreciation that has 
admittedly in the past separated the clergy from the 
people. 

To summarise :—The attitude adopted by the aver- 
age layman towards matters of doctrine and other 
definitely ecclesiastical questions is that these are 
best left to the authorities of the Church to settle 
themselves. He is not going to interfere, any more 
than he would expect the Church to offer him 
suggestions as to how he should manage his own 
business; but he honestly deplores the apparent 
inability of the Church to make up. her own mind, 
and, having made it up, to announce and enforce 
her decisions. The continual disputes over matters 
which the Church, he thinks, ought to have the 
courage to settle once and for all by her own 
authority, irritate and surprise the layman and the 
Chaplain alike, and all the more in the light of the 
army discipline to which both willingly submit. 
“Why cannot you clergy at home have some kind 
of discipline ?” said a battalion commander in the 
writer’s hearing to his Chaplain, whom he liked and 
admired. ‘‘ You must expect differences of opinion, 
sometimes keenly felt, in every service. You get 
them in the Army. In such case the question is 
referred to higher authority, and to its decision one 
submits. The only other alternative is to resign one’s 
commission. We should never dream of discussing 
our differences of opinion on military matters in the 
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papers, or, if we did, the authorities would know 
how to deal with us. But there seems no authority 
in the Church competent to make rulings or willing 
to enforce them. A Bishop is nominated to a 
Diocese, and any junior clergyman may write to the 
Church Times and say he doesn’t approve the 
appointment.” 

In all these things the layman has no wish to 
intrude his own private judgment, or to offer his 
services as arbitrator. But he does claim the right 
of protest when he finds the work of the Church 
crippled, in his opinion, by controversies that exhaust 
strength that might be more fruitfully employed. 
The danger is that with his new directness of spiritual 
intelligence he may be led to think that active 
membership of any branch of organised Christianity 
may impede rather than help his own spiritual 
development, and may stand outside the Church, to 
his own loss and no less that of the Church.- It is, 
however, with regard to the more practical side of 
the life of the Church that the layman has proved 
more ready to enter into discussion, and to offer 
criticisms and suggestions. In connection with her 
organisation and administration many have for a 
long time past held strong views—and of these a 
certain number have broken their self-imposed vow 
of silence and are beginning to say what they think 
with increased conviction and determination. The 
following chapters represent an attempt to put 
forward in more or less coherent and connected form 
what are, as far as can be judged, the thoughts that 
are now finding expression among a considerable 
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number of lay members of the Church of England. 
Many questions, equally as important as those that 
are discussed, will be treated very briefly or perhaps 
passed over altogether in silence. This will no 
doubt detract from the claim of the book to be 
regarded as an adequate treatment of what is an 
enormous and complex subject ; but this very defect 
will, it is hoped, serve as evidence that the writer is 
honestly attempting to reproduce the substance of 
occasional and disconnected discussions that actually 
took place on active service, and not seeking dis- 
ingenuously to foist upon the reader any ready-made 
Church reform nostrum of his own invention. 


The Church at Home 
(2) The Clergy 


IF you ask anyone with a reasonably long experience 
of Active Service what he thinks of the Chaplains, 
the answer will nearly always be complimentary 
to them. But it is almost certain that in the course 
of his answer he will single out at least one by name 
and say of him that the war ‘ has made him a man.’ 
And this verdict contains in condensed form the 
history of the relations existing before and during 
the war between the clergy and laity. The latter 
say of the former that for them the war has been an 
almost unmixed blessing, because it has broadened 
their minds and given them knowledge of their 
fellow men. Moreover, the layman will admit that 
two inferences follow from what he says. The first 
is that there must be something in the parson that is 
worth drawing out. This he is always eager to 
concede. He appreciates keenly the way in which 
Chaplains made a habit of doing things and going 
to places outside the letter of their official duty in 
case they might be of service to their men. The 
second inference is equally clear, and is this, that 
all that the laymen says constitutes, perhaps without 
his realising it at first, a most trenchant criticism of 
the normal methods by which the Church trains her 
clergy. When he does realise it he sees that what 
he thinks of the Chaplain at the front is closely 
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connected with what he thought of the clergyman 
at home. The shy curate whom he used to avoid is 
the same man as the beloved Padre who carried him 
in from No-man’s Land that night at Poelecapelle. 

And he is forced to the conclusion that if the 
man is all right, as he obviously is, the system that 
turned him out must in some way be wrong. 

The clergy have, as individuals, won a personal 
triumph by their demonstration that they are as 
human as the laity. Now that this is acknowledged, 
a great barrier between the two classes has been 
removed, we hope for ever. The layman is penitent 
for his past prejudices, but honest enough to himself 
to believe that the fault was not all on his side, and 
is very much inclined to examine further and see 
whether he cannot find some contributory cause 
that may at least help to explain the old estrange- 
ment. This cause he finds in the Church’s system 
of selecting and training her clergy, and his inferred 
criticism becomes now explicit. He says quite 
bluntly that the Church admits men to Holy Orders 
without any guarantee that they have any knowledge 
of the world or of the right way of dealing with and 
helping their fellow men. The war has, in sober 
fact, given the clergy a training that the Church 
has made no attempt to provide; and the Church 
must not expect similar educational benefits to 
recur at regular intervals in the future ! 

This attitude is undoubtedly critical, but it is also 
hopeful and constructive. The essential require- 
ment seems, by general consent, to be a drastic 
revision of the method by which candidates for 
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Holy Orders are approved, trained and admitted. 
It will be of assistance if we consider the method by 
which at present the typical candidate secures 
admission to the Diaconate and Priesthood. At 
the close of his general education, whether or not 
he has specialised in theological subjects, he will 
probably go to a Theological College and begin his 
training for the career that he has marked out for 
himself. While at the college he will almost certainly 
be approached by several vicars with offers of places 
on their staff. He may even go so far as to accept 
provisionally one of these appointments before his 
first interview with ecclesiastical authority in the 
person of the Bishop of the Diocese in which his 
prospective vicar works. The Bishop may realise 
that he is in need of further experience of the world 
and of men. He may feel that it would be most 
desirable that he should be advised to postpone 
Ordination for at least a year or two. But he has 
been allowed to come to the very threshold of 
Ordination without any cognisance being taken of 
him by the Church, and in very many cases his 
training has been achieved as the fruit of real 
sacrifice on the part of his parents, and it would be 
impossible to ask them to do more than they have 
done for their son. Moreover, by allowing the 
candidate to proceed so far in his preparation, the 
Church has so far committed herself towards 
accepting him that a rejection at the eleventh hour 
would appear almost unreasonable. Curates are 
scarce, and the work in the parishes must be carried 
on. For all of these reasons it comes about that as 
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a matter of fact Bishops do not often refuse to 
Ordain any man who is morally and doctrinally 
unexceptionable, and can attain to the by no means 
exacting intellectual standards demanded by the 
Examining Chaplains. 

The obvious weakness of this system is that the 
Church, as a body, has to all intents and purposes 
renounced her right to select candidates for her 
ministry, and left the onus of rejection upon 
individual Bishops, and, moreover, does not allow 
them to exercise even the amount of discretion 
that they do possess until so late a stage in the 
preparation of candidates that rejection would 
almost constitute a grievance. In this connection 
the layman has a shrewd comment to make. He is 
not concerned to discuss the value of the intellectual 
and professional training that the Church provides 
for her clergy, but he does feel very strongly that 
there is no guarantee that the men who are sent to 
minister to him are really men, as he understands 
the word. On this side, the road to Holy Orders is 
far too easy, and the training not nearly searching 
enough. And yet there are so many clergy whom 
he has seen winning, after perhaps an unpromising 
start, the unqualified admiration and respect of other 
men on Active Service, that he believes that all that 
is needed is, as we have said, a change in the method 
of selecting and training those who are candidates 
for Holy Orders. As to the main lines that these 
changes might with advantage take, lay opinion, 
as far as the writer can gauge it, seems to be definite 
and constructive. 
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Candidates, in the first place, should not be 
allowed to proceed so far in their preparation, 
without receiving official approval of their candida- 
ture, that they should be able, as is practically the 
case now, to put the onus of rejection on to the 
shoulders of any individual Bishop whom they 
choose. A fixed age should be instituted, perhaps 
twenty-one, after which men should be allowed to 
present themselves as candidates for Holy Orders. 
It would be understood that when they presented 
themselves their general education should have been 
completed, and they would then present themselves 
not to a single Bishop, but to a Committee of the 
whole Church, of which at least half would be 
laymen. If provisionally accepted, they would 
then, if thought necessary, be required to go out 
into the world to test their vocation and earn their 
own living for a period of one or two years. At the 
end of this period they would again come before the 
same or a similarly constituted committee, and, if 
they were still desirous of being admitted to Holy 
Orders, one of two things would happen. Either the 
candidate would be rejected, in which case he could 
return to his secular employment, and the Com- 
mittee would have an easy conscience in the know- 
ledge that the Church was breaking no contract, 
implied or explicit. Or he would be accepted, in 
which case the Church would assume responsibility 
for him, financially and otherwise, and have full 
control over his specialised training and over his 
actual work for the first few years of his ordained 
life. If, on the other hand, the candidate were to 
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find that he was no longer conscious of a vocation 
to Holy Orders, he could withdraw without em- 
barrassment on either side and return easily and 
naturally to his lay employment. And if the Church 
were well advised, she would make use of this class 
of man in order to form the nucleus of a permanent 
Diaconate, and so revive an institution that would 
be of inestimable value in bridging the gap between 
the clergy and the laity. There is no reason at 
all why in a few years time, were this scheme 
adopted, any parish might not be able to number 
among its leading parishioners two or three who 
set an example of commercial integrity during the 
week, and helped on Sundays to administer the 
Sacraments of the Church. 

A scheme of this nature is bound to evoke criticism 
from more than one point of view. It will be called 
Utopian, and its critics will say that candidates for 
Holy Orders are so scarce as it is that it would be 
folly to do anything that might still further reduce 
their number. Personally, the writer takes exactly 
the opposite view. It must be admitted that 
candidates were scarce before the war, and that 
those who did present themselves were not always 
the most vigorous or forceful specimens of our 
young manhood. But it is at least arguable that this 
was partly due to the fact that admission to Holy 
Orders was so easy that it did not attract the finer 
spirits; and that, if the way is made harder, the 
number and quality of candidates may improve. 
And, secondly, supposing that some scheme such 
as is outlined above were adopted, and the number 
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of candidates did temporarily diminish, this in itself 
might not by any means be an unmixed evil. A 
smaller number of clergy, chosen by the whole 
Church, trained with greater care than heretofore, 
and in more sympathetic contact with the outside 
world, might very possibly achieve as much as if 
not more than a larger number of less adequately 
equipped individuals. 


Finance 


If in any branch of the activities of the Church the 
layman is qualified to offer his assistance, it is surely 
in matters of finance, and as a matter of fact the 
Church was even before the war making more and 
more use of lay assistance. Laymen sat on most, if 
not all, of the Church Committees of Finance, 
whether Parochial, Diocesan, or the Central Board. 
But their discretion was strictly localised, and the 
help sought rather as accountants than as responsible 
financial advisers. They were called upon to ad- 
minister a policy that they had had no voice in 
forming, and which many of them realised was 
fundamentally unsound. Individual dioceses took 
considerable pains over the disbursement of sums 
raised by voluntary offerings within their own 
boundaries, but there was a marked absence of any 
comprehensive and intelligent financial policy for 
the Church as a whole. The Church apparently 
made no effort to use the revenues from her endow- 
ments to the best advantage for the prosecution of 
the work that she was trying to carry on. 
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The most notable examples of this want of a 
sound financial policy are familiar to everyone. 
They have existed for many years, and the laity 
have seen them and marvelled. The great hope for 
the future of Church finance is that they are now 
speaking openly in criticism of them ; and, familiar 
and hackneyed as the subject is, the main points of 
their criticism are well worthy of consideration. 


(z) Clerical Incomes 


It is notorious that the emoluments received by 
parochial and other clergy are in no way pro- 
portionate to the importance of the duties that are 
assigned to them—in other words that clerical 
stipends are unequally distributed. In any diocese 
one could find a vicar of an important town parish 
who received perhaps one-third only of the remunera- 
tion enjoyed by the incumbent of a country parish 
within a few miles of him. Again, not only are 
clerical incomes unequal, but in a large number of 
cases they are grossly inadequate. The parson is 
expected, by custom, to maintain himself and his 
family on terms of social equality with the upper 
middle classes. To enable him to do this he is in 
many cases provided with an income approximately 
equal to that of the squire’s butler. No man in his 
senses would seek admission to Holy Orders with a 
view to self-aggrandisement. At the same time 
clergy have the same right as other people to expect 
at least a living wage. Under present conditions, a 
large number of so-called “‘ livings ” can of necessity 
only be accepted by men in possession of private 
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means. In the years that lie before us the Church 
has a great opportunity of leading and directing 
the nation along the difficult path of social and 
economic reconstruction. But however valuable the 
contribution which she may have to offer, and may 
wish to offer, towards the solution of the many 
problems that will arise, she will not be likely even to 
obtain a hearing until she has cleared herself from 
the justifiable suspicion that she herself is a “‘ sweat- 
ing firm.” 

Immediate and drastic reform is necessary if she 
is to cease from offending the conscience of the 
layman. Three possible solutions seem to present 
themselves. Either she can enforce celibacy; or she 
can lay down as a principle that clergy are free to 
adopt the life and social environment of the artisan 
class without incurring adverse criticism from their 
ecclesiastical superiors ; or, thirdly, she can without 
delay take steps to ensure a uniform and adequate 
rate of pay for her servants. Of these three alterna- 
tives the first will, we think, not commend itself to 
our English ideas. It is not at the moment our 
concern to debate which of the other two may be the 
more advantageous, but it is a point which, in her 
own interests, the Church must discuss and settle 
for herself. 


(2) Pensions 


A direct consequence of the inadequacy of clerical 
stipends and the absence of a sound financial system, 
is that constant source of friction that has been 
designated the “‘ Parson’s freehold.” The genesis 
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and the results of this unfortunate state of affairs 
are equally clear, and are normal features in the 
career of the large majority of clergy who have 
neither private means nor special gifts that mark 
them out for promotion to the more lucrative Church 
appointments. At the age of, say, 25, the typical 
curate without private means finds that he has an 
income modest indeed but sufficient for his needs. 
He may wish to get married, and if he does so his 
income is still perhaps sufficient, with the exercise 
of strict economy. But whereas for the young lay- 
man marriage is in very many cases a powerful 
incentive towards the improvement of his financial 
position and may prove itself, from the purely 
materialistic point of view, the best investment 
that he ever makes, the situation is very different 
for the clergyman. He, unlike the layman, cannot 
look for new clients or advertise his business. 
Married life may be, and nearly always is, for him a 
new inspiration, but it has not the same indirect 
influence upon his financial prospects. His income, 
except for minor increments, will remain stationary ; 
in fact, in course of time, his market value will 
diminish. Vicars are not enthusiastic about engag- 
ing married curates of 40 years of age. His only 
hope is to obtain a living, either from his Bishop or 
through private patronage. As a matter of fact 
most curates after about ten years’ service have an 
opportunity given to them, from some source or 
other, of accepting a benefice. Having received the 
offer, he has next to consider whether he can afford 
to accept it. Very often he cannot. If he can, and 
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does, he enters upon his new work with the feeling 
that at last he is his own master, and need no longer 
fear that his vicar may wish to replace him by a 
younger man. But he also realises that, having 
obtained his living, he must stick to it. If he can 
only just afford to live, he can certainly not afford to 
retire. The only prospect that the Church holds 
out to him officially is that if broken down in health 
he is allowed to present himself before a Board that 
is empowered, if it thinks fit, to relegate him to 
retirement with a pension not exceeding one-third 
of the value of his benefice. In more country 
vicarages than one likes to contemplate one could 
find a vicar who knows he is past his work, but 
cannot retire because he has others dependent upon 
his stipend, and a squire who knows and appreciates 
the position of the vicar, but in the safe recesses of 
his billiard room comments upon the way that the 
Church treats her servants, in terms none the less 
trenchant because his sense of courtesy precludes 
him from giving more public utterance to them. 
Individual dioceses do make genuine efforts to induce 
newly-ordained men to join some voluntary pension 
scheme ; but what the layman cannot understand 
is why the Church does not, in the interests both of 
the clergy and of the efficiency of her work, enforce a 
universal and compulsory system. It would be hard 
to find a reputable business firm that has not long 
ago made some provision whereby its employees, when 
they have worn themselves out in faithful service, 
can retire with at least a sufficient financial provision 
for the remaining years of their life. 
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(c) General Considerations 


So farwe have dealt exclusively with the remunera- 
tion of individual clergy, because it is the failure 
of the Church to face and cope with this question 
that accounts very largely for the critical attitude 
adopted by those laymen who are sufficiently 
interested to consider her financial methods. There 
are, of course, many other financial questions on 
which the layman has strong views, notably in 
connection with the whole: subject of Foreign 
Missions. This last matter we shall deal with 
later, but, considering at this juncture solely the 
work of the Church at home, what prospect does 
there seem to exist of amelioration of the present 
state of affairs ? 

Admittedly, of late years, and especially during 
the last twelve months, the financial authorities 
of the Church have been showing great activity and 
genuine anxiety to effect some improvement in the 
lot of the junior clergy. Many dioceses have 
definitely set before themselves the objective of a 
minimum standard of emolument for incumbents, 
and are appealing for money to make this an 
accomplished fact. This the laity realise, and to a 
certain extent approve. At the same time it is quite 
evident that such efforts as these are only a species 
of emergency legislation, and, from the point of view 
of a fair distribution of the available revenues of the 
Church, are really of a retrograde character. If every 
incumbent who at the present moment has hardly 
a living wage were to be assured of at least an 
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adequate income, the problem would still remain of 
those benefices which are comparatively speaking 
much over-endowed, and to this extent the financial 
resources of the Church would be still waste- 
fully administered. A really sound policy of 
financial reconstruction must go deeper than this, 
and must contain in itself the principle of distribu- 
tive justice. Otherwise it will be hard to convince 
the layman that the desire for reform is more than 
superficial, or to enlist his sympathy and active 
support. 

Any scheme that involves the redistribution of 
endowments must of necessity encounter opposition 
from vested interests, as represented by private 
patronage and the system of advowsons. It would 
also have to obtain Parliamentary sanction in the 
form of a special Act. And, even if this Act were 
obtained, it might prove the first step towards 
Disestablishment, and, ultimately, Disendowment. 
But even the most inveterate opponent of the 
severance of the Church and State must agree that 
this would not be too high a price to pay if it is, as 
many .earnest-minded people believe, the only 
practicable means by which Church finance can be 
placed on a fair and reasonable basis, and the 
present inequalities and injustices removed. Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment will bring with 
them many difficulties ; but they may very possibly 
be found to be the lesser of two evils. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that this 
course were adopted—that the Church obtained 
Parliamentary sanction to some such measure of 
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self-reformation, and that disendowment followed 
as a consequence, could, under these circumstances, 
the Church rely upon sufficiently large voluntary 
support for the maintenance and extension of her 
work ? This question is obviously vital. In answer- 
ing it too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
fact that not only are financial considerations 
involved, but also moral ones. The lay conscience 
is undoubtedly shocked and offended by the present 
system. We believe that any sign that the Church 
had recognised her moral obligations would be 
greeted with acclamation, and that all the necessary 
financial support would be forthcoming. 
Admittedly, the layman is not always quick to 
respond to the appeals of the Church. There is an 
all too prevalent opinion among the laity that the 
Christian duty of self-surrender may be adequately 
compounded by the placing of a small silver coin in 
the offertory bag once'a week. But he is not mean ; 
if his intelligent interest is aroused, he is invariably 
generous. The Red Cross called for £8 a minute, 
and British people gave it over £10,000,000 in four 
years, in spite of taxation and the appalling increase 
in the cost of living. The layman is not mean, but 
he is business-like. He likes to know when he is 
asked to support any cause, how much money is 
wanted, and how it is being spent. The comparative 
meagreness of his offerings in the past was due 
almost entirely to the fact that he was not always 
given an intelligible statement as to how much 
money was required for any given purpose, or really 
consulted as to how the money should be 
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administered. Since the establishment of diocesan 
and parochial financial committees the situation has 
undoubtedly changed for the better; but it still 
remains true in principle that the layman is asked 
to give without an effort being made to arouse his 
intelligent interest in the giving. 

It is at least arguable that if the efforts of the 
Church to set her house in order resulted in her being 
deprived of every penny of her present endowments, 
any sum of money that, after consultation with the 
laity, she decided to ask for would be forthcoming 
and offered freely and of goodwill. 

But the laity must be frankly taken into consulta- 
tion and partnership. There must be no “ taxation 
without representation,’ and the representation 
must be more democratic and on a broader basis 
than is at present provided for. Otherwise any 
scheme propounded by the Church must necessarily 
fail to achieve success. At this very moment there 
is a concrete example of the importance of this 
principle. An appeal is being widely circulated 
with the object of raising a £5,000,000 Central 
Church Fund. Whatever effect this appeal may 
have had in England, it was quite obvious by the 
end of 1918 that it had absolutely failed to catch 
the imagination of those who were serving on the 
Western Front. The reason was not far to seek. 
Laymen thought and said that the Church authori- 
ties were asking for the money far too unconditionally. 
To take one instance : prominent among the objects 
to which the proposed fund would be devoted was 
the training of the clergy. The laity have strong 
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views on this subject, as we have seen, and believing 
that the present system has been shown to be 
defective in essential points they do not feel inclined 
to subscribe liberally to perpetuate methods with 
which they disagree. It is unfortunate that this 
demand should have been made without any intima- 
tion that the Church authorities are anxious or even 
willing to listen to suggestions from the mass of the 
laity as to methods and procedure of Church work 
in the future ; and this opinion is held not only by 
the “‘ voiceless” laity, but at least as strongly by 
many of the very best of the young Chaplains to the 
Forces. 


Overseas Work 


Introductory 


THE divergence -of interest that exists between 
clergy and laity is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the case of Foreign Missions. It is safe to say 
that a very large proportion of the congregation of 
any Church know practically nothing of the subject 
at all. Occasionally their attention is caught by a 
sermon in their Parish Church, and their interest 
momentarily aroused in some one particular locality, 
but any sustained or comprehensive interest in the 
general question is, for the great mass, frankly non- 
existent. And, even when laity are induced to 
consider to discuss Overseas work, their attitude 
is by no means always sympathetic. ‘‘ Why does 
not the Church tackle first the problems nearer at 
hand? There is plenty of work for her to do in 
England. Besides, it is at least open to question 
whether it is right to attempt the conversion of 
Eastern nations, at any rate for the present. Ifa 
man is a really good Mahometan, and lives up to his 
faith, even if this faith is not so good as Christianity, 
why not leave him alone, instead of running the 
risk of making a bad Christian out of a good 
Mahometan ? Ask any Indian Civil Servant you 
like what he thinks of native Christian servants, and 
he will always tell you that they are less satisfactory 
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and less honest than the others.”’ Whenever laymen 
are discussing the Overseas work of the Church it is 
almost inevitable that at least one of them will give 
expression to views very similar to those instanced 
above. 

In such views there is an appreciable amount of 
false logic, and also to a certain extent a misappre- 
hension as to actual facts. It is not our business 
to enter into a reasoned consideration of them, but 
obviously it would be puerile to imagine that they 
are sufficiently valid to serve as a basis for the 
condemnation of the theory and practice of mission- 
ary enterprise. At the same time these arguments 
are seriously used, and the opinion that they voice 
conscientiously maintained by many laymen who 
are otherwise in full sympathy with the programme 
of the Church, and if the partnership that is 
desiderated between clergy and laity is to be full and 
unreserved, it is vital that this question should not 
be shirked, but that the layman’s point of view 
should be considered with real sympathy and an 
effort made to analyse it to its causes and see what, 
if any, justification there is for it. So long as the 
Church on the one hand proclaims herself to be 
commissioned to a world-wide enterprise, and on the 
other hand, except for spasmodic efforts in individual 
dioceses or parishes, acquiesces in the almost 
complete apathy and ignorance of the subject 
among the mass of her laity, so long will the door be 
closed against any genuine and wholehearted co- 
operation between the two elements in the Church. 
We believe that of all the serious problems that 
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confronts the Church at the present moment almost 
the most vital is the necessity of getting at least an 
understanding between the clergy and laity on the 
question of her work overseas. The consideration 
of this question necessarily involves, as a preliminary, 
an examination of the theory and the practice 
adopted by the Church in her evangelistic work 
abroad. Only when we have considered these points 
can we attempt to judge how the attitude of the 
layman can best be approached, and also to what 
causes his apathy or hostility are really due, and to 
what extent this attitude is or is not justified. 


The Theory of the Church 


According to the pronouncements of her responsible 
leaders the Church of England is, or should be, a 
missionary Church, because she is really the heart 
and centre of an entity far greater than herself, the 
Pan-Anglican Communion, which consists of all 
Anglican Churches throughout the world. These 
Churches are organised into dioceses, and also, as a 
general rule, into provinces, under Archbishops or 
Metropolitans. These provinces are more or less 
closely connected with the old Mother Church in 
England. In some cases, notably in our self-govern- 
ing Dominions, the autonomy is practically absolute ; 
in others, the link is much closer. But in all cases 
these overseas Churches admit at least the spiritual 
suzerainty of the Patriarchal See of Canterbury, as 
was shown in concrete form not many years ago* 
by the assembly at the Pan-Anglican Congress of 


* And again, of course, in 1920. 
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Bishops from all over the world. The Church of 
England, then, as it is commonly and incorrectly 
called, is no mere local organisation, bounded by the 
shores of Great Britain, but a world-wide enterprise 
with responsibilities as real in India or Melanesia 
as in the east end of London. This universality of 
the task of the Church is, moreover, a necessary 
consequence of the message that she has to deliver. 
Christianity is not the monopoly of Western 
Civilisation, but is potentially the one supremely 
satisfying creed for all mentalities and all nations. 
The greater the number of different views of 
Christianity, and of its Founder, that different 
nations can achieve in their own peculiar ways, the 
more rich and comprehensive will be the Church’s 
conception of the Person and Nature of Christ. 
East is East, and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet, 

but East and West have both their own special 
contributions to make towards the fulness of the 
faith, and neither can afford, in their quest after 
truth, to be ignorant of what the other has to offer 
in the way of speculation and discovery. Western 
Christendom owes it to those parts of the world 
who have been less fortunate in receiving the 
teaching of Christianity to remedy this deficiency 
by all the means in its power; firstly and chiefly 
because it is the express command of the Founder of 
Christianity that this should be done; secondly, 
because the doing of it enriches the whole body of 
Christendom with additional knowledge and addi- 
tional light. 
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The above may perhaps serve as a brief and 
inadequate résumé of the argument which is very 
commonly advanced on the public platform by 
speakers who are trying to enlist sympathy and 
support for the Overseas work of the Church. As a 
theory, we think that it is entirely sound, and a 
quite sufficient answer to many of the objections 
that are raised against Overseas work. And it is 
highly probable that very many laymen who are 
critical of the Church’s insistence on this side of her 
activity would admit the very real weight that 
there is in these arguments. To this extent, then, 
the layman’s apathy or criticism may be frankly 
ascribed to ignorance, or at any rate to want of 
interest sufficiently great to allow him to study the 
question intelligently. 

The candid-minded layman, then, will very 
probably admit, when this theory of the Church is 
put before him, that he has hitherto erred in ignor- 
ance, and that this view of the Church is a true and 
inspiring one. But the removal of this “ preliminary 
objection” to the participation of the laity in the 
work of the Church abroad only serves to clear the 
ground sufficiently to make more visible a far greater 
obstacle, which in our opinion lies at the root of the 
whole problem. However eloquently this theory of 
the Church may be propounded, and however 
enthusiastically approved by its hearers, the fact 
remains, and must be frankly stated, that the 
practice of the Church is diametrically opposed to 
her theory. 

Obviously, the only possible excuse for a sweeping 
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assertion of this nature is a successful attempt to 
justify it, and the only means of doing so will be 
found in a detailed consideration of the various sides 
of the Church’s activity Overseas. 

Let us first, then, consider the question of the 
administration of the Church as a whole. If the 
Church really is one coherent and unified entity 
under the moral suzerainty of Canterbury, we might 
expect that she would officially exercise some sort 
of supervision over the interests and affairs of the 
overseas provinces, and make herself responsible, 
where necessary, for the maintenance of the work 
both from the point of view of the supply of human 
agents and of the provision of the necessary financial 
assistance. (In cases where the branch of the 
Church are sufficiently developed to have achieved 
independence of extraneous assistance this might 
not be necessary, but they would be the exceptions 
that proved the rule.) Asa matter of fact, what do 
we find? The Church consecrates the Bishops of 
her Overseas Dioceses, but after she has done this 
she does nothing. For the necessary supplies of men 
and money, overseas dioceses have to look to their 
own exertions, or to the good offices of private 
societies such as the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel or the Church Missionary Society. Our 
purpose is, we need hardly say, anything rather than 
to criticise the magnificent work that these and 
similar organisations have done and are doing: the 
point is rather that they are doing the work which 
the Church as a whole should be doing officially, and 
which for some reason she continuously neglects to 
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do. It will no doubt be argued that these societies 
are practically “ official,” in that all the bishops are 
members of their committees. But what would the 
defenders of the present Church system have to say 
supposing the care of our wounded in battle was 
ignored by the Army authorities, and left to volun- 
tary organisations, and their angry protests met 
with the assurance that all the Army and Corps 
Commanders were Vice-Presidents of the Red Cross 
Society ? 

Considerations of space preclude us from enlarging 
upon the unfortunate results of this system, and, 
indeed, they are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to enumerate them. But it may be said 
that their general effect is to shut off the work of 
the Church into a series of watertight compartments 
and to contradict, in fact, the theory on which the 
overseas work of the Church is most commonly and 
most rightly advocated. 

Again, if we consider the question of the actual 
living agents by whom, in the main, the work of the 
Church is carried on at home and abroad, the same 
contradiction meets us at once. If it is true that 
Christianity is a universal religion, and has its own 
message for every nationality and every type of 
mind, and that every new aspect under which it can 
be studied makes a further and necessary contribu- 
tion towards a fuller comprehension of Christ, the 
Church of England stands theoretically in a position 
of tremendous advantage, because with her world- 
wide responsibilities she has an unrivalled training 
ground in which her clergy may gain experience and 
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communicate it to those among whom they work. 
A Church with outposts in India, China, Australia, 
and Canada, of whatever faults she may be guilty, at 
least cannot incur the danger of becoming parochial 
or narrow-minded, with her enormous facilities for 
the interchange not only of workers, but of the ideas 
which they will bring with them from one sphere of 
work to another. But if we dismiss theories and 
descend to actual facts, we find that service overseas 
is left entirely to the initiative of the clergy them- 
selves, and, moreover, that even this voluntary 
enterprise is made unnecessarily and cruelly difficult 
in a great number of cases. A man who volunteers 
for service overseas does so in the knowledge that 
the diocese to which he is going is, generally, miser- 
ably understaffed, and that once he has started his 
work there he will find it almost impossible to 
retrace his steps for at least a considerable number 
of years. He knows also that if he does return to 
England within a comparatively short space of time 
it may quite possibly be thought of him either that 
he has lost his enthusiasm or that his work has not 
met with due appreciation. And, finally, he has to 
face the fact that when he does return, perhaps 
broken in health, he will find that the Church, from 
the moment that he left the shores of England, has 
washed her hands of him and his future prospects. 
An individual bishop, or a lay patron, may quite 
possibly espouse his cause and find him a living, but 
to the ‘‘ Pan-Anglican Communion,” to whom he 
has given his best, he is as though he was not. 
Apart from the hardships that are entailed in the 
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case of the individual clergyman, it is more than 
evident that under present conditions no use is being 
made of what we have called above the “ training 
ground ” that is available for the use of the Church. 
It is a common occurrence in England for a curate 
to change his parish after, say, five years, and seek 
experience in some other part of England; but it is 
much more unusual for clergy to vary their experi- 
ence, as the whole theory of the Church seems to 
demand that they should, with a short tour of duty 
overseas, and then return to England to impart their 
fresh ideas and give the Home Church the benefit 
of the experience that they have reaped. Under 
present conditions it is abnormal that a curate should 
serve overseas, and still more abnormal that having 
gone overseas he should return before he has given 
the best part of his life to work abroad, and thereby 
made it unlikely that he will have the health and 
vigour left for making the fullest use of his new 
experiences in his work at home. 

Lastly, there is the question of finance. In 
dealing with the finance of the Home Church, while 
we said that, with the exception of the emoluments 
of the clergy, the financial methods of the Church 
were gradually being placed on a satisfactory basis, 
we hinted that there were other equally important 
aspects of the question, notably in connection with 
Overseas work. It is to this point that we must now 
direct our attention. 

The methods adopted for the supply of the funds 
necessary for Overseas work are just as haphazard 
as those obtaining with regard to the supply of 
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workers. Here again the Church does nothing 
officially, but leaves the task almost completely in 
the hands of different societies or private individuals. 
Bishops of Overseas Dioceses are obliged almost 
invariably to devote the major part of their so-called 
holiday when in England to the thankless task of 
perambulating the country, and pleading for financial 
support for their dioceses from the pulpit or at 
meetings. A very large sum of money is raised 
annually for Missionary purposes, but it is never 
really sufficient, and it is raised spasmodically and 
very often without any really intelligent interest 
on the part of the givers. A layman may be induced 
at a “ Missionary ” collection in his parish Church 
to give more than his usual offering, because his 
interest is momentarily quickened by the eloquence 
of the appeal. But he gives, so to speak, in the 
dark; he does not know the comparative urgency 
of the appeal that he has heard, and others that he 
may not hear, nor does he know anything of the 
estimated financial requirements of the Church for 
her Overseas work as a whole. It is sometimes 
pointed out that laymen will give far more gener- 
ously towards some quite parochial object, such as 
the provision of a new Church-room, than they will 
towards the extension of the Kingdom of God, and 
the laymen are accused of want of vision and 
imagination. But the layman, when he gives his 
sovereign towards the Church-room, knows how 
much is wanted, and what share he ought himself 
to undertake. To the ‘“ Missionary” collection 
he gives his shilling or his sixpence because he doesn’t 
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know, and he isn’t told, how much is wanted, or 
what his share of the total sum should be, nor how 
the money will be spent. If there is lack of imagina- 
tion on the one side, perhaps there is ignorance of 
psychology on the other. 

It is now perhaps possible to summarise whatever 
conclusions may be arrived at from the considera- 
tions with which we have been dealing. The 
lukewarmness of the laity towards Overseas work 
may be ascribed to various causes, among the chief 
of which are apathy, an uninformed attitude of 
criticism, and ignorance. The ignorance can be 
dispelled by sympathetic discussion, and with the 
ignorance a certain amount of the criticism and 
apathy will disappear. But further knowledge will 
not always, in fact generally will not, lead to 
quickened enthusiasm. While appreciating the 
theory on which the missionary work of the Church 
is based, the layman is openly critical of the way in 
which this theory is not put into practice. And if 
he felt that he could say so without giving offence to 
his interlocutor who is endeavouring to stimulate 
his active interest in the subject, he would answer 
that he cannot bring himself to treat the question 
seriously because the Church does not treat the 
question seriously herself. 


Practical Suggestions 


But the layman’s interest in the affairs of the 
Church has been too fully aroused to allow him to 
maintain an attitude of passive criticism. He has 
ideas and suggestions, which are positive and 
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constructive, and which are well worth considera- 
tion. Briefly, they amount to this, that the Church 
should put her theory into practice, and assume the 
responsibilities which she has hitherto evaded, 
especially as regards supervision and the supply of 
men and money. 

As regards supervision, the layman looks for a 
central authoritative body, similar to the present 
Central Board of Missions, but conceived and 
organised on a far broader basis. This body would 
act as, and might be called, the General Staff of the 
Church. It would be under the direction of the 
See of Canterbury, and include among its members 
at least one representative of every province in the 
Church, and among them representatives of the 
provinces of Canterbury and York. By the creation 
and work of this body the old deadening separation 
between the Home Church and the Overseas Church 
would be finally abolished. The General Staff 
would take cognisance of all matters affecting the 
Church at home and abroad, and their deliberations 
would be materially assisted by the permanent 
presence of men who could speak with the authority 
of personal knowledge on questions affecting the 
interests of any province or diocese in the world. 

An important duty of this body would be to 
prepare an annual budget, setting forth the amount 
of money estimated as necessary for the prosecution 
of the work of the Church for the ensuing twelve 
months, the manner in which this money was to be 
allocated, and the methods by which it should be 
raised. These estimates would be drawn up locally 
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by provinces and dioceses, and considered by the 
General Staff with the assistance and advice of those 
of its members who represented each locality. 
Similarly, a fair proportion of the amount that had 
to be raised would be allotted to each province, and 
the responsibility sub-divided among the dioceses 
and parishes, under local arrangements. The pro- 
portion between the amount of grant allocated and 
the financial responsibility incurred would of course 
varyconsiderably. AnEnglishdiocesemightnaturally 
contribute far more than it received, while a newly- 
formed missionary diocese might have for some 
years to be supported on a more or less non-con- 
tributory basis. 

And if the work of the Church is to be conducted 
on reasonable and not haphazard lines, this staff 
must also have authority in the disposition of the 
human agents of the Church’s work. It must be 
able to call upon a known number of its clergy who 
are available and ready for service overseas, and 
have the right to say where they are to be sent, and 
also to rely upon the return to England of a number 
of clergy with overseas experience, whom it can put 
at the disposal of the Church at home. 

This latter suggestion logically follows, and does 
not precede, a suggestion that many laymen have 
put forward, as regards the training of the individual 
clergy, which we must now consider. Under the 
scheme propounded in the earlier part of this book 
when dealing with the Home Church, the candidate 
for Holy Orders would, after his final acceptance by 
the Committee of Selection, be trained at the expense 
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of the Church, before his Ordination. The further 
suggestion is that candidates should be admitted to 
Holy Orders only on the condition that, unless 
excused for very special reasons, they express their 
willingness to serve for at least four out of the first 
ten years of their ministry in some diocese overseas. 
At the end of this period they would be expected to 
return and resume work in England unless they had 
previously obtained special permission to the 
contrary. The merits of this suggestion need little 
exposition. Such a scheme would ensure that 
every priest had at least an appreciable amount of 
the experience and breadth of view that can only be 
gained outside his own country. It would ensure 
for the Church a regular reinforcement of clergy who 
would give her, while they were still in the prime of 
life, the full benefit of their first-hand knowledge of 
the work overseas ; and last but not least, it would 
be a potent element in the abolition of the unreal 
distinction between the work at home and abroad. 
Service abroad would be reckoned as of equal value 
with service at home from the point of view of 
preferment or emoluments, and would be a sine qua 
non for appointment to any post of authority or 
eminence in the Church at home. Those who 
wished to extend their service abroad, either for a 
certain period or indefinitely, could always apply 
to do so, but however long they remained abroad the 
way to return would always be kept open for them, 
and their financial security guaranteed when they 
did return. There is one objection that might be 
raised to this scheme, which it is worth while shortly 
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to consider. It may be said that under this scheme 
no provision is made for ministration to native 
races, as the short period of four years would hardly 
allow men to learn the language in which they were 
supposed to speak before they were due to return 
home. This is a perfectly sound criticism, but the 
difficulty is less insuperable than at first appears. 
There will always be, as now, a certain number who 
feel a vocation to dedicate their lives to missionary 
work, and the adoption of this scheme will not be 
liable to decrease their number. These men can 
very well be regarded as a special department, 
governed by special regulations, while the scheme 
itself may, in its stricter application, be confined to 
the work among English-speaking peoples. And 
among these latter, the scheme opens a vista of 
enormous possibilities. With the ready co-operation 
of Australia or Canada, a regular system of inter- 
change of living agents might be adopted that would 
be the splendid beginning of a real Church of the 
Empire. 

As to the suggestions of a financial nature, a few 
words will perhaps be not out of place. It may be 
feared that the business-like arrangement suggested 
may be inimical to the exercise of voluntary giving. 
To our minds the probability points in exactly the 
opposite direction. There will still be scope for 
missionary societies and similar organisations to act 
as auxiliary agencies for the prosecution of the work 
of the Church. The knowledge that the main 
problem has been grasped and dealt with in a states- 
manlike manner by a body of men specially charged 
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with this duty will remove from the missionary 
activities of the Church the present atmosphere of 
frenzied appeal, and the necessity of pleading 
urgency for every cause that is commended to the 
charitable notice of the laity, and there will be 
leisure and opportunity for parishes and dioceses 
to supplement the official support given by the 
Church by special gifts to or special interest taken 
in particular areas in the wide field of endeavour. 


Epilogue 


Ir was said in the preface to this book that it would 
of necessity be fragmentary and incomplete. That 
it is so no one is more aware than the writer, but 
its very incompleteness is to him, as he hopes it 
will be to others, a proof that it is a sincere attempt 
to report what he has heard as faithfully as he can. 
Disconnected and incoherent as these pages may 
be, there is yet one thread that seems to run through 
them and give them some sort of interdependence— 
the dream of the full partnership of laity and clergy 
in the Kingdom of God upon earth. As the book 
grew under his hand, very many issues became 
evident to him, very many obstacles that had to be 
surmounted before this dream could be translated 
into a reality. Much tempted to enter upon these 
questions, he has deliberately not done so, prefer- 
ring to leave them to the treatment of those better 
qualified than himself. And so the subjects that he 
has discussed have been strictly confined to the 
more material and administrative side of the work 
of the Church. They are not the only sides of this 
work; they are not, in many ways, the most 
important. But that they are of vital moment at 
this period in the Church’s history he is fully con- 
vinced, and in this conviction he has beenemboldened 
to offer his thoughts to those who may have the 
patience to read these pages. 
41 
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And, if he may add one more word, it is this: 
Never have the prospects of a real return of the 
manhood of the nation to the allegiance of the 
Church been more bright than they are at present. 
Their spiritual senses are aroused, their interest in 
the Church and her teaching is greater than ever 
before. But their love is not blind. They think, 
as they look back, that in some respects the Church 
did not adopt the best means to achieve the ends 
that she set before herself, and the proof of their 
increased interest and affection for her is that they 
are venturing on criticism, and supplementing that 
criticism with friendly suggestions and advice. At 
this moment, and under these circumstances, one 
of two things will assuredly happen. Either the 
Church will break away from the old detachment 
and welcome and listen to all that her children have 
to say, and out of this new alliance will grow a new 
life worthy of the sacrifices that she and they have 
together made; or she will be content to go on 
trusting to the old methods and the old conventions, 
resentful of criticism which her best friends would 
offer, and seeing in it the veiled attacks of enemies. 
If she takes this course she will at least be safe from 
further disturbance. She need not fear that the 
laymen who come to her with their diffident offers 
of advice and assistance will ever challenge the 
correctness of her views again. They will not be 
there to do so; they will have gone quietly and 
sorrowfully away. 
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Il. The Church of the Future 


A Retrospect 


TuHE time that has elapsed since the signing of the 
Armistice with Germany has allowed certain 
features of the war period to be seen in clearer 
perspective; andthough the shortness of this interval 
is a warning against too rapid conclusions, still a 
retrospect from the special point of view of the work 
and scope of organised Christianity may perhaps 
not be without value. 

It is probably true to say that the majority of the 
Chaplains who had the good fortune to be sent to 
work with the Army overseas drew from. their 
experiences a progressively developing conception 
of their mission and duties. Primarily, of course, 
they had been sent out to exercise the age-long 
functions of the Christian Ministry, namely, the 
administration of the Sacraments, the cure of souls, 
the consolation of the sorrowing, and the restoration 
of the penitent. In this respect their duties were of 
the same order as those which had fallen to their 
lot in the parishes of England, though it is quite 
unnecessary to elaborate the immeasurable differ- 
ences of life and atmosphere under which they took 
up their new activities. This point has been 
sufficiently emphasised earlier in this book. 
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Now, it is a truism to say that the Christian 
message comprehends more than the sanctification 
of the individual believer. Even more vital is the 
conception of the universal brotherhood, in his 
conscious membership of which the individual finds 
the explanation and stimulus of his own personal 
life. The ultimate ideal of any Church is obviously 
that of a corporate unity realised in and through 
devotion to a common cause, which for the Christian 
is the service of the Son of God, having as its neces- 
sary corollary the service of mankind. But it has 
to be admitted that as regards organised Christianity 
in England this ideal seemed impossible of realisation 
in the years preceding the war. There were many 
different branches of the Church in the country, and 
the number of men and women who found them- 
selves able to subscribe to the formularies of any 
of them amounted in the aggregate to only a fraction 
of the total population. This fraction, it is true, 
might have been able by the exercise of its united 
voice to have provided a really effective witness to 
the highest ideals in civic life; but, owing to 
theological divergencies and consequent disunion, 
not even this amount of corporate support for the 
Christian point of view was forthcoming. So there 
was in effect the widest possible divergence between 
the ideal and the real. The Christian theory 
demanded that the kingdoms of the world should 
in literal fact be the Kingdom of God—in other 
words, that national life should in all its activities be 
consciously related to the principles of Christianity 
as made visible in and mediated by the united 
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teaching of the Church or churches of each country. 
In actual fact, each denomination in England was 
seen to be a separate Kingdom of God, so to speak, 
in microcosm, loyal to its own tenets, but neither 
by itself nor in conjunction with other religious 
organisations in the country recognised as having 
any authoritative voice in the direction of public 
or private affairs. 

Perhaps as a natural consequence, the ordinary 
life of the Church at home tended to be almost 
exclusively concerned with the individual side of 
the Christian message, and her activities of a more 
sociological nature were generally limited to the 
immediate circle of the congregations of each parish. 
However high the ideal, it was, in practice, so far 
from an accomplished fact that the nation and the 
Church were in any real sense coterminous, that 
the claim to represent and lead the moral sense of 
the whole community was never seriously put 
forward except as a dream of the future. Nor, 
again, was there any other organisation or move- 
ment that could make such a claim. Had this been 
so, the very universality of such an authority, 
however inimical it might have been to Christian 
teaching, would at least have served as an object 
lesson of what a brotherhood on Christian lines 
might effect for the world. An illustration may 
serve to make this point clearer to the reader. In 
the early days of the Church’s life she was faced 
by the power of the Roman Empire. This power 
was undoubtedly used ruthlessly against her, and 
every effort made to suppress the infant community. 
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But it is equally certain that it was the function of 
Roman civilisation, as it existed in the first 
centuries A.D., to subserve most materially the 
ultimate triumph of the faith within the Empire. 
The worship of the Fortune of Rome and the 
deification of the Emperors, however wrong-minded 
and blasphemous this may appear to the modern 
mind, had at least this enormously important 
result, that it kept alive in all subjects of the Empire 
the sense of a common life, and a life that was 
definitely under supernatural sanction and protec- 
tion. The uniform system of worship and sacrifice 
enforced throughout the Empire may have been in 
many cases productive of cynicism and mockery, 
but it at least was a constant reminder that the 
community was one, with common interests and 
common aims. And it is a fact of history that once 
the Christian faith secured a fair hearing it was found 
to be so entirely the ideal expression in a perfect 
form of this universal spirit that it entered almost at 
once into the place of the old artificial creed of 
Caesarism. This identification of the State with 
the Church was of course perpetuated in the theory 
and fact of the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle 
Ages, and was the normal state of affairs in this 
country until the Reformation. It had no doubt its 
disadvantages. One would not seriously suggest the 
desirability of again making absence from Church 
an offence punishable by a fine in the Civil Courts. 
But it had this advantage, that the national affairs 
and life were at least nominally conducted under 
religious sanctions. The great change came of 
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course with the Reformation and the rise of the 
various nonconforming religious bodies. Since that 
moment the Church has, owing to the divisions in 
her own body, lost the right to speak with a single 
voice even for herself, not to mention the community 
as a whole. 

In view of these circumstances, and in the light 
of the past and present relations of organised Christi- 
anity towards national life, what are we to say of 
the belief and teaching of the churches on the subject 
of the Kingdom of God as applied to the world 
to-day ? It is not easy to give an adequate answer 
in a few words, but probably the following will serve 
as a fair though incomplete statement. The King- 
dom of God, ideally, is a condition of national life 
when the laws of God are held valid in the ordinary 
relations of nations, classes, and individuals, one 
towards another. The governing principle of such 
a life will be not a code of penal and deterrent 
legislation, but a feeling of mutual love which 
results in co-operation and the subordination of the 
interests of the individual to the interests of his 
neighbour and the community as a whole. As 
regards the means by which this end can be achieved, 
the Christian holds that final and complete realisation 
is only possible when the community dedicates itself 
in conscious worship and imitation of Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, whose Churchwhich He founded 
by His death and Resurrection is in sober truth the 
Kingdom of God on earth, the final triumph of which 
is only delayed because men have not the vision to 
see Him and it as they really are. But, further, the 
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Christian readily admits that many who are not 
members of the visible Church are none the less 
working according to their own lights for the same 
object, though they may, he thinks, not see it with 
the clarity of his own vision, and to them he extends 
the right hand of fellowship and gladly realises that 
they who are not against the Kingdom are often, ina 
very real sense, for it. 

We may seem to have laboured this point over- 
much, but this digression is of vital importance if we 
are to realise the significance of one thing that 
happened in the war which we must now 
consider. 

To return to the Chaplains who went abroad to any 
of the theatres of the war: we have already hazarded 
the suggestion that their primary preoccupation 
was the exercise of the functions to which they 
had been accustomed at home. In this surmise they 
were, it is hardly necessary to remark, not mistaken. 
The number of opportunities that they all had for 
personal contact with men of all ranks and classes 
proved only less amazing than the readiness with 
which their ministrations were sought for and 
welcomed. But a Chaplain cannot have been very 
long on active service without making a further 
discovery that revolutionised many of his previous 
ideas as to the scope and extent of his ministry. 
It was found that the war itself had brought into 
existence a state of things which it isnot toomuch to 
describe as one of the admitted preconditions of the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. There was 
in the first place a spirit of universal and willing 
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devotion to a common end, and that end the vindi- 
cation of the principles of justice and humanity. 
Although it was concealed according to national 
habit under a veil of cynical amusement or irritation, 
there was without doubt in the minds of the vast 
majority of all ranks in the Army a sense that they 
had been entrusted with a solemn mission. This 
sense was seldom expressed, and often but dimly 
realised, but it was none the less present. This 
circumstance had a profound effect upon the work 
and personal position of the Chaplain. In the days 
of peace his appeal was more or less limited to those 
with whom he had some common ground which 
could serve as a basis of closer personal contact—in 
other words, members of his own Church or congrega- 
tion. Now, there was so much that he and his 
charges had in common of hopes, endeavour, and 
actual conditions of life, that differences of outlook 
on the great realities, that might have kept them 
widely apart before, sank into comparative in- 
significance. Again, it was to the Chaplain that 
other men looked in the first instance to preserve 
and keep alive the memory and hope of the saner 
and sweeter side of life that was almost hidden under 
the ever-present miseries and horrors of war. We 
must not idealise our portrait of the Chaplains at the 
front. The writer was one himself, and no one is 
more conscious than he is of his own failures to make 
full proof of his ministry. But the real point is not 
so much what the chaplains did as the amazing 
opportunities that were offered to them. And of all 
these opportunities, the greatest lay, as we have 
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already hinted, in the volume of consecrated service 
that was all around them. Men went with a smile 
on their lips, day after day, to suffer mutilation and 
death for the sake of their country, and the chaplains 
went with them, and in this close comradeship were 
given the opportunity of teaching them that their 
suffering was explained and consecrated by the 
purpose for which it was endured. So it was that 
the chaplains found that not only were they charged 
with the pastoral care of members of their own 
denominations, but that in a real sense they were 
also the spokesmen and representatives of the moral 
sense of the community as a whole. And this once 
realised, another vision forced itself upon their 
imagination. So far they had more or less taken their 
hearers with them. Could it be that the men among 
whom they lived could be taken one step further 
and led through their suffering for their country 
dimly to descry in the background the figure of the 
Great Sufferer, who fought His battle for the world 
and for themselves, and to know that they in their 
age were following in His steps, and were soldiers 
not only of England, but of the Kingdom of God ? 
If such a thing were to come to pass, if only in part, 
it must follow that the spirit shown in times of war 
would not be allowed to die in the times of peace. 
The war would have brought to mankind as an 
abiding possession the inestimable gifts of mutual 
love and forbearance, and would not have been 
fought in vain. And, lastly, what of the future in 
England of organised Christianity ? The chaplains 
had achieved, or had conferred upon them, a position 
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of moral authority far wider than could be measured 
by the numbers of professed adherents of their 
particular denominations. In the days that were 
coming would the community accord to the churches 
in England the same sort of general recognition of 
their moral authority as the men on active service 
had accorded to their chaplains ? 

From the moment that the victories of Ig18 gave 
the first indication that the apparently endless 
conflict might after all be drawing to a close, ques- 
tions such as these were in the heart and on the lips 
of numbers of clergy and laymen alike. It was 
realised that one of the crucial moments had arrived 
in the long history of the Christian faith. The 
questions to which only the future could provide an 
answer were many, and of transcendent importance. 
It will be our purpose in the pages that follow to 
enquire whether to any of them an answer has yet 
been given or indicated. 


The Church and the Nation 


Our enquiry would seem to involve the examination 
of two distinct though cognate questions, the first 
being as to how far the national life as now being 
reconstituted shows any signs of the survival of the 
spirit of co-operation and brotherhood that was so 
marked a feature of the armies in the field; and the 
second being whether or not the Church, using this 
term in the most comprehensive sense, has or has 
not increased her moral authority in the eyes of the 
community at large. 

To the first question the only answer that is in 
agreement with the facts as they are must betray a 
sense of bitter disappointment. Hopes and visions 
based upon experience of the war are very far at 
present from being realised. There is a general 
feeling abroad of disillusionment and embitterment. 
Social inequalities seem if possible to be more 
rampant than before. We see on one hand members 
of the community who have amassed vast fortunes 
as a direct consequence of the war parading their 
wealth in the face of others who underwent the 
dangers and injuries of military service, only to 
find that the sacrifices they had made of their civil 
appointments did not, as far as they can see, do 
anything to assist them to find satisfactory employ- 
ment on their return. On the other hand, we are 
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witnessing an epidemic of disputes in the industrial 
world that is entirely preventing a return to normal 
conditions of national life. Into the merits of these 
conflicts it is not our province to enter. It may be 
that in some cases the greater amount of right is on 
the side of the Trade Unions. But the lamentable 
feature of them all is that the union concerned too 
often conducts the discussion simply and _ solely 
from the point of view of its own sectional interests, 
and in order to advance these interests has no 
hesitation in using as a weapon the threat or the 
actuality of a strike, which must inevitably injure 
the body politic and cause suffering to thousands of 
innocent parties who have not the most distant 
concern with the questions at issue. We need not 
labour this point or adduce other instances to show 
the truth of what must surely be frankly admitted, 
that as far as can be seen at present the main lessons 
of the war have not-been realised or put into practical 
operation in the national life of the moment. This 
is not to say that our outlook need be entirely 
pessimistic. A certain amount of allowance must 
be made for the reaction inevitable after the strain 
of the war, and the lessons learned during the last 
four years cannot all fail of fruition, even if their 
effect is at the moment not very easy to discern. 
Fearless teaching of the principles of social justice _ 
might even now work miracles. Indeed, it is in this 
conviction that, even in the writer’s own limited 
circle of acquaintanceship, many sane observers of 
events are coming to believe that the time is almost 
ripe for the emergence of some great new teacher 
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of the principles of social righteousness. Be this 
as it may, the situation calls for clear teaching on the 
part of some authority that will command general 
attention. And this answer, if it is a true one, as 
the writer believes it to be, leads us to the second of 
our two questions. Given that the community is in 
danger of failing to assimilate many of the most 
valuable lessons of the war, is there any authority in 
England to which we can look for a clear lead in 
inculcating a better spirit ? Or, to come at once to 
grips with the real question, can it be said that the 
Churches of this country have so far impressed their 
moral authority on the consciousness of the com- 
munity that their voice raised in warning or sugges- 
tion would prove an effective factor in the ultimate 
solution of our national difficulties? In any great 
questions of national life or policy, involving doubt- 
ful decisions of morality or ethics, would the expressed 
opinion of organised Christianity, as such, be given 
really serious consideration by all classes irrespective 
of religious belief ? Again, if any great movement 
of undoubted value for the social and moral develop- 
ment of the community is set on foot, is it to the 
churches that men naturally turn for initiation and 
direction ? We will have to discuss whether it is 
desirable that this should be the case later on in our 
enquiry. But as regards the immediate question of 
whether this is the case or not, the answer must, we 
feel, be clearly in the negative. Individual leaders 
of religious life do undoubtedly exercise great 
influence, through the medium of the pulpit or the 
press, on the discussion of matters of morals and 
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sociology, but this influence is purely individual, 
though it may sometimes be enhanced by the 
consideration that they are ministers of religion. 
But they do not and could not claim to be voicing 
the opinion of the Church as a whole. 

It will help us to look at the matter through the 
eyes of the demobilised chaplain. As we have 
already indicated, and must emphasise again at the 
risk of repetition, in the artificial community created 
by war conditions he had an unique position and 
unique opportunities. However much his commis- 
sion was in theory limited to members of his own 
denomination, he regarded himself, and was so 
regarded by officers and men, as in many ways the 
chaplain of the whole unit. He was officially 
appointed, and paid from public funds, and even if a 
certain number of men were unwilling to attend his 
services on grounds of disagreement with his 
theological standpoint, these exceptions only made 
it the more obvious that army life was theoretically 
at least on a religious basis. In a word, it was 
absence from, and not attendance at, Divine Service 
that required the exercise of initiative on the part 
of the individual soldier. In more secular affairs 
the chaplain’s jurisdiction was even more complete. 
He was, as a rule, the main source of whatever 
alleviations were possible of the hardships of active 
service. The atheist and the Anglo-Catholic went 
together to the Padre’s concert, or together smoked 
the cigarettes that he had carried up the line for 
them, and both learned to look for mental and 
physical benefits to the representative of the Christ 
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who knew no barriers of belief or disbelief as HE 
went about doing good. 

Demobilisation brought an inevitable change, 
and in many cases it is not too much to say that this 
change was violent and painful. The old intimate 
life of the regiment became only a memory, though 
a strong and sweet one. Settled down perhaps as an 
assistant curate in some large centre of industry, the 
chaplain found that he had apparently returned to 
the old limitations that he knew before the war. 
Of the population round him only a fraction were 
professing Christians, and they were divided between 
the churches of his own and of other denominations, 
each of which were in effect isolated citadels of the 
Kingdom of God, with no real unity or common 
policy of action, except when occasionally repre- 
sentatives of the churches met on the platform at 
public meetings in support of objects that were 
ecclesiastically non-controversial. As regards the 
majority of his parishioners, they lived in noconscious 
relationship to organised religion, and would not 
have been greatly troubled to hear that all the 
churches had suddenly been shut up. But, above all, 
he felt that he had lost what was in times of war his 
great advantage, the uniqueness of his position. 
Whereas then he had found himself the recognised 
channel of all that made for the general well-being 
of the whole community, there were now many 
agencies who were his active competitors, and were 
not prepared to concede to him any prior claim to 
the initiation or direction of undertakings that had 
such ends in view. The Parochial Men’s Club, for 
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instance, was merely one of the many similar 
activities of the district, and was differentiated by a 
special title in the minds of possible members as the 
“Church Club,” just as others were known as the 
“Conservative,” “Liberal,” or ‘‘ Working Men’s.” 
And just as these sort of clubs had at least a nominal 
test of opinion or status, to which candidates for 
membership were subjected, so the quite false 
inference was made that this was the same in the 
case of the club attached to the parish. So it came 
about that the chaplain, whose club in the Army was 
recognised as being for all, and was used by all, 
found to his dismay that men were chary of joining 
his club at home owing to an uneasy feeling that in 
doing so they might be declaring themselves as at 
least tentatively subscribing to the tenets of his 
Church. 

The experience of the chaplain is, in the opinion 
of the writer, only an instance of the position now 
held in the eyes of the community by the churches 
at large. In any effort towards social amelioration 
which may be undertaken, the co-operation of 
Churchmen is always welcomed, but the Church is 
not instinctively looked to, as were the chaplains 
in the Army, to take the lead in virtue of her special 
mission and function in the body politic. Aninstance 
of this, from the writer’s own experience, may be of 
use. Not very long ago he had the privilege of 
hearing The Rt. Hon. George Barnes eloquently 
plead the cause of the League of Nations. In 
the course of his speech he referred in the most 
courteous terms to the ‘‘ academic classes and the 
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clergy,” and expressed a hope that they would 
co-operate in the great cause. The inference clearly 
was that he could rely on these two classes of men as 
being likely to co-operate with other men of goodwill 
in different walks of life, but it was equally clear 
that he did not look to the churches to lead and 
co-ordinate this joint endeavour. 

To all that we have said there is one easy answer 
that may have suggested itself to a reader who has 
borne thus far with this book. It may be said with 
a good deal of force that the writer is entirely mis- 
taking the basic principle of the Church. The 
Church is not the nation, and never will be identical 
with it, until the millennium. It is her duty, and the 
duty of her Ordained Ministers, to shepherd the flock 
committed to her charge, and not seek after a 
nebulous and probably unobtainable suzerainty 
over the social development of the whole nation. 
The war produced an entirely artificial condition 
under which, it is true, the chaplains obtained a 
unique position, but it can never happen that the 
Church can obtain a similar position in normal times 
in England, and it is an open question, even whether 
it is desirable that she should. Her primary task 
is to minister the Word and Sacraments to such as 
desire to receive her ministrations, and not to 
abandon the substance of her intensive self-prepara- 
tion to leaven the world and ultimately win it for 
God in grasping at the shadow of an over-ambitious 
social policy. There is so much weight in this point 
of view that the writer makes bold to believe that 
before many years have passed the Church will find 
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that the greatest problem before her is that of either 
reconciling these two ideas of her mission, or, if this 
prove impossible, deliberately choosing which of 
the two she will adopt. Let us attempt to indicate 
the main lines of these two policies. The one 
means, roughly, an adherence to the present methods 
of parochial work. The clergy will be charged 
primarily with the spiritual care of well-defined 
areas, and with the conduct of Divine worship in 
their churches. The other many activities of 
parochial life, such as social institutes and the like, 
will be primarily for the benefit of those who attend 
their Church. With all these duties, the vicar or 
curate will find, as he finds now, that he has very 
little time for a real participation in social work on 
broader lines. He may, for instance, be a member 
of the local Board of Guardians, but any activities 
of this nature he will take up more or less as a 
private citizen, and only if his more specially 
defined duties allow him the necessary time. His 
influence on those outside the circle of attendants 
at his Church will only be brought into play through 
personal contact with individual men and women 
whom he may encounter in the course of the per- 
formance of his parochial duties. 

Now it need not be said that parochial work as 
outlined above is the heart of the raison d’etre of the 
Church of God, and that the care of individual souls 
is the purpose and inspiration of the ministerial life. 
This purpose and inspiration, however, the chaplains 
had when they were in the Army; and they had 
something more, which we have tried to analyse in 
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the preceding pages. The motive underlying the 
writing of this book is the haunting feeling that this 
“‘something more ”’ that they all felt themselves to 
possess was not a transitory phenomenon due to 
abnormal conditions, but was really an indication 
and a promise of other ways in which the Church 
might serve her generation even when life had 
resumed its customary round. Undoubtedly many 
demobilised chaplains are conscious, as fully as 
those in other walks of life, of a vague feeling of 
unsettlement and unrest, and of the loss of much 
that they experienced and valued in the times of 
war. Partly, no doubt, the regrets may be vain, and 
they should not harbour them ; and the things they 
miss can never come again into their lives; but, 
in part also, the writer makes bold to think, the 
regrets are well-founded, and may point the way 
forward to new activities and new methods of 
successful work. It is in this conviction that he 
proposes to consider in the next chapter how far the 
atmosphere of the chaplain’s service during the war 
may be perpetuated in the present time, if it seems 
desirable that this should be so. 


The Church and Her Future 


HITHERTO, anything that we have said has been 
equally applicable to chaplains of all denominations. 
It will, however, make for coherence and simplicity 
if we consider the future of Christianity from the 
special point of view of one communion, that of the 
Church of England. 

In what consisted that “something more” that 
we seem to have found to have been a factor in the 
experience of the chaplain on Active Service ? 
Whatever it was, it was more a matter of atmosphere 
than of concrete fact, and therefore incapable of 
analysis or definition. But it may be possible to 
indicate certain elements which will be admitted 
to have contributed to the general result. A retro- 
spect suggests to the writer two such elements as of 
outstanding importance. The first is the intimate 
comradeship in the sharing of a common life, that 
led as between Chaplain and layman to a very real 
knowledge of each other. And, secondly, due also 
to this close association was the opportunity given 
to the chaplain of extending his sphere of potential 
service. He was there, literally, to be the servant 
of all men. All may not have availed themselves of 
his services, but it was recognised that this was his 
role, and, still more important, it was recognised that 
this role of his was due to the fact that he was the 
representative of the Church of Christ. 
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Let us make a preliminary application of these 
two principles to parochial life as we actually find 
it under present conditions. As regards the first 
point, it is clear that any approximation to the old 
intimacy between chaplains and men is in any parish 
of even moderate size a wild impossibility. It is not 
unusual for a clergyman to be in charge of a district 
of more than 3000 people. In the time that he has 
at his disposal, it is useless to hope that the utmost 
devotion to his pastoral visitation will enable him to 
know all his flock even by sight. With the second 
point we have already dealt at some length. It will 
be sufficient here to repeat that it is a painful truth 
that the average man of the working classes who is 
not a member of any congregation is apt, if he ever 
does consider his relations to the local vicar, to 
regard him not so much as a source of potential help 
in spiritual, moral or social matters as simply the 
representative of a point of view with which, though 
he respects it and him, he has no personal points of 
contact and no wish for closer relations. 

In other words, we are driven to the conclusion 
that under present conditions there seems to be no 
chance that certain elements which the chaplains 
found of great value in their work in the Army can 
ever be reproduced in parochial life. And, if this 
be true, we can no longer evade the duty of asking 
ourselves firstly whether it is desirable that these 
elements should be reproduced; and, secondly, by 
what means this reproduction may best be attempted. 

On the first of these two questions a decision 
on the part of a single and inexperienced member 
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of the Anglican Priesthood may well seem to 
be presumptuous. The writer, however, is 
emboldened by the knowledge that many 
whose judgment he trusts more than he does his 
own are in agreement with him, to record his 
firm conviction that such a development is not 
only desirable, but an absolute necessity if the 
Church is to be at all adequately equipped to cope 
with the tasks and opportunities that now lie before 
her. The experience won in the war has opened up 
such vistas of the place the Church might and should 
take in the life of the nation that at all costs every 
effort must be made toconserve at least part of what 
was then achieved. 

We need hardly say that to postulate the necessity 
of such new developments is easier than to see by 
what means they may be brought into the range of 
practical politics. A decision on the part of the 
authorities that this attempt should be made would 
imply certain radical changes in her methods, and 
possibly in her organisation. At the same time, if it 
appears, firstly, that these new developments are 
necessary, and, secondly, that they cannot be 
realised under present circumstances, it will be 
worth while to ask what kind of changes might 
possibly tend towards the achievement of the objects 
in view. 

To treat first of the intimate contact of the clergy 
with those committed to their charge. To the success 
which attended the efforts of the chaplains in this 
respect there were two main contributory causes, 
firstly, the fact that the number of men with whom 
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they had to deal was not impossibly large, and that 
they were easily accessible as a general rule either 
in the trenches or in their billets; and, secondly, 
the fact that all lived continuously together and 
shared all the vicissitudes of fortune. In the first of 
these respects, the Church at home is seriously handi- 
capped, as we have seen, owing to the size of the 
ordinary parish, and also because the visiting 
clergyman can never be sure of finding the male 
portion of any family at home. And there are 
indications that the problem may in the future be 
further complicated owing to a shortage of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. But a still more serious 
consideration is that the Church at home can no 
longer rely, as the chaplains could, upon the great 
assistance afforded them by their living in close 
personal contact with those among whom they 
worked. Converts are won to any new course of life, 
and especially to the Christian life, quite as much by 
example as by precept. The former means of com- 
mending the Faith the clergy at home have very 
largely lost, through no fault of their own, but simply 
because they are not called upon as they were in the 
Army in the Field, to live the greater part of each 
- day under the close observation of their fellow men. 
This consideration seems to the writer of primary 
importance. The clergy come from a different social 
stratum to the majority of their parishioners, and no 
amount of insight and sympathy which they may 
display can compensate for this fact. They do not, 
and cannot under the present system, live the same 
sort of lives as do the rank and file of the workers of 
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the world, and as, be it said with the greatest 
reverence, ONE did who was once a Carpenter at 
Nazareth. To this it may at once be answered that 
the argument here being pursued is recoiling upon 
itself. It is complained at one moment that the 
clergy are so overburdened with work that they 
cannot perform it satisfactorily, and the next 
moment it is suggested that they should also support 
themselves by manual labour. It may also be 
urged with perfect truth that sound organisation in 
any community necessarily entails specialisation of 
functions, and that without men who devoted their 
whole time to the specific duties of the Priesthood 
the Church of England would simply cease to exist. 
This latter point the writer is very ready to admit, 
but he is obstinate enough to adhere to his main 
contention that in the methods adopted by the 
Church there is, if not too much precept, certainly 
too little use made of the weapon of example. The 
conclusions to which this line of thought would seem 
to point may now be becoming visible. They are, 
in short, as follows: It is obvious that the primary 
need of the Church is that there should be a body of 
trained specialists in matters of religion—men who 
give their whole time and energy to their vocation, 
as the clergy do at the present moment. But there 
is also a crying need for a more general witness to the 
Christian life, and, moreover, a witness that will be 
more intimately presented to the mass of the people. 
And this witness should be given by men who do so 
openly and _ professedly as representatives of 
the Church, and are in some clear and authorised 
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relation to the Church. In other words, our first 
suggestion, which we admit is drastic and revolu- 
tionary, is that the whole conception of the duties of 
the clergy should be reconsidered in the broadest 
spirit, and that Ordination should not be confined, 
as it is almost entirely at present, to men of one 
social and intellectual standard. It is perfectly true 
to say that a not inconsiderable number of Church of 
England clergy have in the past been drawn from 
classes other than what we may call the “ upper 
middle class,” the traditional and customary source 
of supply; and probably a larger proportion than 
ever before will be found among present and future 
candidates for Holy Orders. But the point that we 
would emphasise is this, that from whatever class a 
clergyman may originally have come, the mere fact 
of his Ordination is at present sufficient to confer 
upon him, if he has not it already, the distinct social 
status shared by all who are of his profession. And, 
consequently, all alike share in the disability we have 
previously indicated, that as regards the majority 
of their parishioners their point of contact in the 
affairs of everyday life is so slight that the example of 
their life loses much of its potential value as a means 
of converting them to the Christian theory of living. 
If, as we believe, the force of example as a weapon 
of evangelisation is at least as effectual as that of 
precept, the only solution seems to be that, as we 
have already hinted, the Church should have, as a 
normal feature of her activities, men definitely 
charged with the duty of showing every class in 
the community the Christian ideal of life, by living 
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it out under the same conditions as the men whom 
their example is intended to influence. We have, 
in fact, in our mind the creation of an entirely new 
type of clergy, who would continue their ordinary 
avocations, whether they were miners or mill 
hands, and would remain in every sense members 
of the same social class to which they belonged before 
their ordination. The exact scope of their duties 
would be a matter for discussion and experience, 
but, primarily, their office would be one of witness 
and example. They would form a permanent 
Diaconate, but it would of course be open to any 
member of this order to seek the approval of the 
Church to his proceeding to offer himself as a candi- 
date for the Priesthood, in which case he would, if 
accepted, join the ranks of the clergy as we under- 
stand the term at present; that is to say, those who 
would give their whole time to the exercise of the 
functions of their calling. No doubt this idea would 
if seriously considered meet with considerable 
opposition, and if ever put into practice would be 
fraught with difficulty. But the writer can see no 
other way in which the problem can be attacked with 
hopes of even partial success. Personally, he is bold 
enough to think that the suggestion is very well 
worth an unbiassed consideration. And, from one 
point of view, the idea is not so revolutionary as it 
at first sight might appear. It is habitually, and 
rightly, held that one of the main objects of mis- 
sionary work is the creation of a “‘ Native Ministry.” 
The reasons that make this desirable overseas are 
cogent in the home Church. The Melanesian Priest 
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is a valued colleague of his white brethren in the 
Solomon Islands, and the deacon of the Church 
cannot be without his usefulness down the coal 
mine. 

The conclusions so far arrived at will help us in 
our consideration of the second of our two questions. 
Briefly restated, this is as follows: Is it possible 
so far to reproduce the conditions obtaining in the 
times of war as to extend the scope of the Church’s 
opportunity for service in matters relating to the 
social and moral welfare of the nation, and, what is 
equally important, to create and maintain a demand 
for such assistance on the part of the community 
in general? This is obviously a question of extreme 
difficulty. It is worthy of note that as a matter 
of history the Church, in her loss of the supervision 
of certain activities in the national life, is paying 
the penalty, if it can be called a penalty, of her own 
enterprise and beneficence. For instance, it was the 
Church that first started the provision of hospitals 
for the poor and suffering. Again, the education of 
the young was initiated as part of the duty of 
organised Christianity. In each of these cases the 
State has intervened and practically assumed 
control. Similarly, in more modern times, the care 
of children, first undertaken on grounds of Christian 
duty by individuals, has been systematised in the 
officially recognised Welfare Centres. In all this 
the Church has no real cause for regret, and much 
for humble satisfaction. Looked at in the right 
perspective, it means that she has led the way in 
the direction of social policy, and has at last educated 
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public opinion so far that it has accepted these 
activities as public duties, just as, to take an ancient 
parallel, her positive teaching of the liberty and 
equality of man ultimately made the idea of slavery 
abhorrent to the general conscience. These con- 
siderations should act as a warning to us against any 
unwise attempt to put back the clock. The fact 
that in the Army the chaplain acted as a kind of 
personified Welfare Centre must not blind us to the 
fact that in this respect his position was largely the 
result of artificial and temporary circumstances. 
It is neither possible nor desirable that all activities 
that have as their aim the moral and social benefit of 
the community should be supervised and directed 
by the Church. But it is desirable, and, we think, 
quite possible, that the spirit if not the form of what 
was achieved by the chaplains should be perpetuated 
by the Church at home. 

The first step in this direction would seem to be 
that the Church should lay greater emphasis on the 
fact that social work is as much part of her com- 
mission as spiritual work. The Church, it need not 
be said, has this conviction already; all that is 
required is that the community should more gener- 
ally realise her conviction, and her willingness to offer 
her services. This might be effected in two ways, 
individually and corporately. Individually, by the 
insistence on the duty of each of her members, 
whether clergy or layman, to seek out opportunities 
of serving in a public capacity. On Borough 
Councils, for instance, it is the normal thing to find 
members who represent definite points of view, such 
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as Labour, Conservative, or the like. It could and 
should be equally normal to find on every public 
body men who stand not for any shade of political 
opinion, but for the principles of social justice. 
Such work is now undertaken by many clergy and 
not a few laity. We are only pleading that for both 
classes it should be regarded as more normally part 
of their duty than it is at present. It is in this way 
that we feel certain that it would be possible to 
accustom the community at large to the truth which 
they at present seem slow to realise, that the Church 
has a mission to others besides her professed 
adherents. And the putting into more general 
practice by the Church of this principle of service, 
and its recognition by a larger section of the nation, 
would lead the way towards a still more valuable 
result, which we would call the creation of a collec- 
tive Church opinion. At the present moment it 
must be admitted that this is practically non- 
existent. An individual or a government that in the 
world of industry adopts any particular line of action 
has to take count of the fact that ifsuch action runs 
counter to the views of the men concerned he or it 
will have to reckon with the united opposition of the 
Trades Union to which these men belong. In the 
sphere of morals and social righteousness there is no 
such organisation that is recognised as holding as 
it were a watching brief for the highest ideals. It 
is here surely that organised Christianity has a most 
wonderful opportunity of uniting in this cause all 
men of goodwill, irrespective of creeds. The writer 
would contemplate with satisfaction even the 
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definite formation in the country, and in the House 
of Commons, of something in the nature of a 
Christian Social party. 

It was said at the beginning of this discussion that 
it would make for simplicity if the question was 
treated from the point of view of the one Communion 
with which the writer was most familiar. But it is 
of course obvious that any attempt to influence the 
opinion of the country on questions of social or 
moral importance can only hope for success if it 
is undertaken as a united effort by all Christian 
churches acting in close co-operation. Our discus- 
sion, therefore, seems to necessitate in conclusion 
some consideration as to how this united action can 
best be realised. In this connection it is of great 
interest to notice the present visible effects of the 
Encyclical Letter of the Lambeth Conference. In 
that Letter, an appeal is made for a greater unity of 
the churches, which is to be brought about by a 
mutual recognition, on certain conditions, of the 
validity of the Orders of each Communion by all the 
rest, and ultimately by the emergence of a common 
Ministry. Undoubtedly the greatest obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity is the scandal of our present 
unhappy divisions, and the Encyclical Letter is a 
notable step in the direction of a better state of 
things. At the moment of writing it seems clear 
that the tendency of other Communions is to give 
the Letter a sympathetic and appreciative reception. 
On the other hand, the suggestion made by the 
Bishops, that the basis on which the United Church 
of the future could best be organised is that of some 
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form of episcopacy, does not seem to meet with 
general assent, and it appears probable that on this 
point a cleavage of opinion may arise that will delay 
for a time any definite steps in the desired direction. 
But it seems clear that the spirit in which the letter 
was both written and received has been already of 
enormous value in removing from the Churches of 
England the reproach of centuries, and that formal 
re-union, when it is finally achieved, will in many 
ways but give effect to the brotherhood which the 
letter of the Bishops at once symbolises and rein- 
forces. These considerations, however, only serve 
to render more urgent the union in social endeavour 
that we desiderate. Though ideally, and in fact, 
less important than the healing of the spiritual 
schisms in the Church, it would more immediately 
assist the cause of Christianity in England for the 
reason that it would be an event and an object 
lesson visible to a larger section of the community. 
The non-churchgoing citizen would not at first 
appreciate the fact that, for instance, the Anglican 
and Wesleyan Communions had become re-united ; 
but the emergence in the town in which he lived of a 
new body of opinion which represented the united 
voice of all the churches in the neighbourhood 
might give him furiously to think. There is no 
reason, im our opinion, why there should not be in 
every town a properly constituted Council of Action, 
representative of the Churches, which might claim 
at least as much notice of its opinions as that 
accorded to the local Trades Union official or 
Ratepayers’ Association. And with such a unity 
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achieved the Churches might wait patiently in the 
certain knowledge that the closer union of their 
spiritual life would not be long delayed. 

The writer is under no delusion as to the argu- 
ments and conclusions that have been advanced in 
these pages. They are unlikely to meet with general . 
acceptance, partly because of their own demerits, 
which he fully realises himself; partly, if he may 
say so, from the innate conservatism which is always 
a feature, and a healthy feature, of old-established 
institutions. But caution has its faults as well as its 
virtues. All that the writer would ask is that his 
readers would believe that he is sincere in his opinions 
and that they should try without prejudice to judge 
the worth of what he has said. Liberavit animam 
suam. 
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